ISAAC   WATTS.

[Born, 1674.   Died, 1748.]

DR. WATTS'S devotional poetry was for the
most part intentionally lowered to the under-
standing of children. If this was a sacrifice of
taste, it was at least made to the best of inten-
tions. The sense and sincerity of his prose
writings, the excellent method in which he at-
tempted to connect the study of ancient logic
with common sense, and the conciliatory manner
in which he allures the youthful mind to habits
of study and reflection, are probably remem-
bered with gratitude by nine men out of ten,
who have had proper books put into their hands
at an early period of their education. Of this
description was not poor old Percival Stockdale,

who in one of his lucubrations gives our author
the appellation of " Mother Watts." The nick-
name would not be worth mentioning if it did
not suggest a compassionate reflection on the
difference between the useful life and labours of
Dr. Watts, and the utterly useless and wasted
existence of Porcival Stockdale. It might have
been happy for the frail intellects of that unfor-
tunate man, if they had been braced and rectified
in his youth by such works as Watts's Logic and
Improvement of the Mind. The study of them
might possibly have saved even him from a life
of vanity, vexation, and oblivion*.

FEW   HAPPY  MATCHES.

SAY, mighty Love, and teach my song,
To whom thy sweetest joys belong,

And who the happy pairs
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands,
Find blessings twisted with their bands,

To soften all their cares.

Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains
That thoughtless fly into thy chains,

As custom leads the way ;
If there be bliss without design,
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine,

And be as blest as they.

Not sordid souls of earthly mould
Who drawn by kindred charms of gold

To dull embraces move ;
So two rich mountains of Peru
May rush to wealthy marriage too,

And make a world of love.

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires
With wanton flames; those raging fires

The purer bliss destroy ;
On ^Etna's top let furies wed,
And sheets of lightning dress the bed

T' improve the burning joy.

Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms
None of the melting passions warms,

Can mingle hearts and hands :
Logs of green wood that quench the coals
Are married just like Stoic souls,

With osiers for their bands.

Not minds of melancholy strain,
Still silent, or that still complain,

Can the dear bondage bless :
As well may heavenly concerts spring
From two old lutes with ne'er a string,

Or none besides the bass.

Nor can the soft enchantments hold
Two jarring souls of angry mould,

The rugged and the keen :
Samson's young foxes might as well
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell,

With firebrands tied between.

Nor let the cruel fetters bind
A gentle to a savage mind ;

For Love abhors the sight:
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer,
For native rage and native fear

Rise and forbid delight.    *

Two kindest souls alone must meet,
'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet,

And feeds their mutual loves :
Bright Venus on her rolling throne
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone,

And Cupids yoke the doves.

[* Of Watts's poetry one can praise the design, but not
the execution, though Cowper professed to find excellent
poetry in his verse. The author of the Olney Ilyixms,
which are about the level of Watts's, may he pardoned
for such natural blindness,]